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Beside the two fundamental kinds, permanent contributions
to world literature, the Greek stage offered minor varieties
which have not survived. Of the satyr drama, only one example
has been preserved: The Cyclop (Polyphemus), by Euripides.
The satyr drama was probably intended as comic relief for the
sustained and somber sublimity of the tragic trilogy. The
manes were brief spirited sketches of common life, not seldom
coarse in language and cynical in tone. Out of this unpreten-
tious and ephemeral form of entertainment, a poet of the Alex-
andrian period, Herondas, evolved little masterpieces of singu-
lar vivacity and charm. These scenes are as modern and as
elegant in style as Tanagra statuettes, but with greater liveli-
ness. They prove that our boasted realism and sophistication
had their counterparts in Hellenic society in the third century
before Christ. The mimes were part of what would now be
called vaudeville shows 5 they continued until they were
frowned upon by the Church. The name reappeared in the
Middle Ages, and the spirit in the farces and interludes. But
there is no evidence of a continuous tradition. No period needs
to learn from another how to mock and jeer: that tendency is
as ubiquitous, as permanent, as irrepressible, as the foibles it
derides.

The Latin drama was confessedly inferior to the Greek. Yet
its influence upon modern literature has been more direct and
more obvious. We still read and admire ^Eschylus, Sophocles,
Euripides, and not Seneca j but it was from Seneca that the
Neo-Classical tragedy received its form, its tone, many of its
themes, and most of its conventions. Among these are the divi-
sion into five acts, the foreboding dream, the specter, the con-
fidant, the long narrative speeches substituted for the direct
presentation of events. These are purely formal, and, while not
harmless, they are not radically incompatible with artistic sin-
cerity. Far more pervasive and dangerous is the stiff, tense,
artificial sublimity in attitude and tone. Seneca, who perhaps
did not write for the stage, is theatrical in the worst sense of
the term. He loves tales of horror, and sensational scenes (after